HOW ''STUDS LONIGAN" WAS WRITTEN
necessary concerning the drinking of Studs and his companions.
This drinking has a definite social character. When Studs and his
companions drink, they do so as a gesture of defiance which is in
the spirit of the times. Drinking in those days became a social
ritual. Furthermore, when Studs and his companions began drinking,
the worst liquor of the Prohibition era was being sold. Those were
the days when the newspapers published daily death lists of the
number of persons who had died from bootleg liquor and wood
alcohol. That was the time when men and boys would take one or
two drinks, pass out into unconsciousness and come to their senses
only to learn that they would never again have their eyesight. All
generations drink more or less in the period of young manhood. But
all generations do not drink the kind of bootleg liquor that Studs
Lonigan and his companions drank. The health of Studs and many
of his friends is impaired and permanently ruined in this story. That
very loss of health has, it can be seen now, a social character.
Studs Lonigan is neither a tough nor a gangster. He is not really
a hard guy. He is a normal young American of his time and his
class. His values become the values of his world. He has as many
good impulses as normal human beings have. In time, because of
defeat, of frustration, of a total situation characterized by spiritual
poverty, these good impulses are expressed more and more in the
stream of his reverie. Here we find the source of Studs' constant
dream of himself. Studs' dream of himself changes in character as
the story progresses. In the beginning, it is a vision of what, he is
going to be. He is a boy waiting at the threshold of life. His dream
of himself is a romantic projection of his future, conceived in the
terms and the values of his world. In time, this dream of himself
turns backward. It is no longer a romantic projection of things to
come. More and more it becomes a nostalgic image turned toward
the past. Does this not happen in greater or lesser degree to all of
us?
Shortly after I began working on Sttids Lonigan, I happened to
be reading John Dewey's Human Nature and Conduct, and I came
upon the following sentence which I used as a quotation in Young
Lonigan: "The poignancy of situations which evoke reflection lies
in the fact that we do not know the meaning of the tendencies that
are pressing for action." This observation crystallized for me what
I was seeking to do. This work grew out of a situation which evoked
reflection. This situation revealed to me the final meaning of ten-
dencies which had been pressing for action. And that final situation
became death, turning poignancy into tragedy. Studs Lonigan was
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